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al ne 
Before the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture. 


BY HENRY A. S, DEARBORN, 
, Concluded from our last.} 

The agricultural resources of Massachusetts are 
not inferior to those of Great Britain. The soil 
js naturally as fertile, and capable of being render- 
ed as productive, All the cereal grains, vegeta- 
bles and fruits there raised can be here cultivated, 
and the latter more perfectly. We have in addi- 
tion maize, one of the most important, if not the 
greatest staple of New England, and silk is being 
successfully introduced, —a product, which is 
destined to be of as much consequence to the 
proprietors of land, as that of their flocks, and 
may rival the vast cotton crop of the south in 
value. Our domestic animals if not now gener- 
ally equal,are rapidly becoming so. The facilities 
of intercommunication, by good roads, canals and 
rail ways are increasing in a manner which pro- 
mise especial benefit to the farmers of the interior, 
Their industry will be encouraged, their prosper- 
ity advanced, and a more cheering aspect be given 
to large portions of territory, which have been 
unable to compete with more favored localities, 
from the distance of a market and the enormous 
expense of transportation. But those terrestrial 
comets, which are traversing every star in our 
political system, and attract the gaze of the aston- 
ished world, as much as that, which now blazes 
in the heavens, will have an influence on national 
prosperity more beneficial, than that of the other 
was ever deemed baneful. By their potent agency 
distance has become a mere technical term of 
geographical illustration, and time has been sub- 
stituted as the only true measure of the space by 
which places are separated, as well as that which 
divides events, It is of no moment what are the 
ranges of mountains, extensive plains, vast rivers 
and capacious lakes, which lie between the empo- 
rium of demand and the region of supply, — the 
steamboat and rail roads have given them a juxta- 
position of existence. 

The tide of emigration will be diminished, in 
proportion as the demand for labor is increased ; 
and that it must is inevitable, when every water 
all becomes the site of a Lowell and a Dover, 
which it requires no gift of prescience to announce, 
will be realized at no very distant period. Com- 
merce, navigation, manufactures and the mechan- 
ical arts have received an impulse, throughout the 
north, which cannot fail to be experienced in 
every department of rural economy, Instead, 
therefore, of seeking employment in distant re- 
gions, the sons and daughters of New’ England 
will rejoice to dwell among the green hills of their 
own native land, where repose the hallowed ashes 
of their adventurous ancestors. If it should be 
urged that our population is even now too dense 
for the successful enterprise of the rising genera- 
tion, it may be proper to inquire what number of 
inhabitants are maintained on the soil, in other 
and not more favored portions of the globe. 





In England, where there is still so much land 
unsubdued by cultivation there are over two hun- 
dred and seventy persons to the square mile, 
which would give to Massachusetts more than 
two millions of inhabitants, instead of the six hun- 
dred thousand which it now contains. 

By a census of the Chinese empire taken in 
1813, the population, all of whom are subsisted 
upon the products of their own soil, amounted to 
370,000,000 ; but enormous as it seems, the num- 
ber to the square mile is not so great as in Eng- 
land, There are, however, large provinces whose 
inhabitants are so numerous that they average 
four, five and six hundred to the mile; and there 
is one, whose area is nearly five times that of this 
State, which has seven hundred to the square 
mile, which would give us 5,460,000. But as 
still more conclusive evidence of how many per- 
sons can be supported from the culture of the 
soil alone, there is an island on the eastern coast 
of China, which contains only one thousand square 
miles, being less than a seventh part of this State, 
which has a population of 400,000, or 400 to a 
square mile. ‘There is not a town upon it, the 
inhabitants living in hamlets and single houses 
scattered all over the surface, and the only articles 
cultivated are rice, cotton, millet, and culinary 
vegetables, 

The difference between the number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile in the United States and 
that of China is still more striking, as in the for- 
mer there are only six while in the latter there 
ure 268. If, therefore, our whole country should 
be as thickly populated the census would be 589,- 
600,000, and if the increase should continue in 
the ratio which it has done, during the Jast forty 
years, it would require only 125 for this vast ac- 
cumulation, a period, but little exceeding twice 
that of our brief existence, as an independent na- 
tion. 

If our climate is as congenial, our soil as teem- 
ing, aud our skies more bright, why is it that a 
country life is not so fervently desired, — so much 
the theme of universal disquisition, and so much 
the object of unqualified admiration, as in other 
and far less propitious lands ? Where, under the 
broad heavens, have been more lavishly bestowed 
whatever man can ask of a beneficent Providence, 
to supply his wants, administer to his comforts, 
and insure his felicity ? 

The topographical features of Massachusetts 
are more diversified, more interesting, and can be 
more speedily and perfectly embellished by culti- 
vation, than even the northern Hesperides. The 
state is traversed in all directions, either by ma- 
jestic rivers or copious streams, Lofty mountains, 
from whose rugged flanks gush forth perennial 
springs, and beautiful hills, clothed with forests to 
their very summits, give grandeur to the scenery ; 
picturesque vallies everywhere invite attention, 
and promise as smiling and happy aspects as 
those whose loveliness is preserved in Grecian 
song ; innumerable lakes, spangled with verdant 
islets, and floral stars, are scattered over the whole 


area of our territory. The sea coust abounds in 
capacious bays, broad estuaries, commanding pro- 
montories, and beetling cliffs ; and in addition to 
our catalogue of super) forest trees, there is a 
profusion of shrubs, an@ wild flowers, which are 
so unrivalled in variety and splendor, that they 
constitute some of the most choice collections in 
the conservatories, sumptuous gardens and rural 
plantations of Europe. 

The common idea associated with a residence 
in the country, is that of profit, — that an income 
should be realized from all expenditures there 
made. But why, it may be asked, make this dis- 
tinction, so unfavorable in its effects, to the pros- 
perity and improvement of the country ? Are the 
magnificent edifices, costly furniture, and luxuri- 
ous indulgencies in cities and large towns, sources 
of income? Are they not, rather, intended to 
administer to the comfort and gratify the taste of 
the proprietors, without any regard to the cost, or 
any expectation ef revenue? Why then should 
it be urged, that such investments should yield an 
income, because the location is on the borders of 
a river or stream, in the midst of a forest, or em- 
bowered in some seeluded vale ? The answer is 
difficult. Yet, on the other hand, it can be shown 
that a less extravagant expenditure in the country 
will produce infinitely more interesting and impo- 
sing results. It is not in buildings that money 
should be expended, ‘The more simple and neat 
their structure, the better will they comport with 
our laws for the distribution of property, the ge- 
nius of our government, and the habits of the 
people. Here architectural taste should be guided 
by economy. It is in the improvement of the 
grounds which surround the establishment, that is 
so much required, to render the country desirable 
as a place of residence. Here it is that wealth 
and intelligence and taste can do so much, — can 
produce such striking effects, and contribute more 
to the enjoyment of life, than it is possible to 
accomplish in the midst of a city, even by the 
lavish expenditures of a Semiramis. 

Is not a garden, extensive grounds, umbrageous 
walks, verdant lawns, and sparkling cascades, 
quite as interesting objects, as the massive piles of 
brick and stone, which are wedged in continuous 
ranges, on the thronged and dusty avenues of a 
metropolis. Is not the distant landscape, whether 
radiant in the rich and various tints of vernal lux- 
uriance, or clad in the gorgeous draperies of au- 
tumn, —the melodious concert of the birds, — 
the sunset splendors of the western sky, — th» 
congenial serenity of summer’s bland and dewy 
eve, — 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, — 
quite as elevating to the mind, soothing to the 
soul, and congenial to the heart; as sublime and 
inspiring as “the stir of the great Babel,” and the 
deafening surge of that living deep, which resounds 
through all her gates ? 





Refinements of all kinds have a powerful influ- 
ence in elevating the character of mankind, by 
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enlarging the sphere of observation, curhing the 
out-breakings of the passions, fostering private 
rirtue, and improving the public morals; and to 
prescribe the line of demarcation, within which 
taste shall be restrained, is as preposterous as to 
estabish the of intellectual attainments. 
Every amelioration which has been made from 
the rudest, wildest, and most savage condition of 
the human race, may, with as much propriety be 
denounced as superfluous and extravagant. It is 
the decree of omnjpotence, that nations shall ad- 
vance or retrograde, — that man shall rise or fall, 
from every point of time in his existence. But 
there is a consideration by@Which we must be ac- 
tuated, in whatever we undertake, far ghove the 
attainment of the object sought. The 
be employed, the labor bestowed, the excitement 


limits 


produced is of infinitely greater consequence than 
the advantage of actual achievement. The latter 
is temporary, and ofien of litthe moment, while 
the former are of universal benefit and abiding 
influence, ‘Shere are resu'ts of mightier import 
than those of mere acquisition, which are to be 
squght in the excitement, which is given to the 


most dignified attribuies of the mind and the | 


heart, and in those manifestations of genius, talent 
and enterprise, Which the study, pursuit and exer- 
tion unfold. Education, instead of being confined 
in its scope and duration, is thus made co-exten- 
sive with individual existence, and the exalted 
eharacters which are formed in this rigorous 
school of intellectual discipline, are for atl nations 
and alltime, ‘There is a moral grandeur in their 
lives, which renderst hem perpewal examples for 
emnulous imitation, and the salutary effect on the 
human race, is as universal as the admiration in 
which their distinguished benefactions are held. 
Man can only estimate hjs own natura) resources 
by experiment, 
ciency, until placed in those trying exigencies, 


those self-relying positions, where they become 
‘importance ; and it is by taking adyantage of 


indispensable for inmediate extricatiqn, or to give 
assurance of ultimate success, It is.from repeated 
trials of strength, that the eagle launches forth 
upon the tempest, from the lofty eyry of the 
mountain cliff, with the fullest confidence in the 
sustaining power of its wing, in the longest, 
highest and most daring flight. 

If the principles which lave been assumed are 
founded in truth, and the facts which have been 
alleged for their illustration are deserving of eredit, 
why should there not be changes produced here, 
in relation to a subject, in which every citizen is 
so deeply interested, corresponding with those 
which have appeared in other nations ? 

May we not, then, confidently hope, that at no 
very distant period, the taste which has hitherto 
so unfortunately prevailed, will be reversed, and 


| 
| which brings the two substances together is called 


means to | Traction or affinity. 
iand ean judge of it only by its effects. 


We know not their extentor effi- | 


meee 
(Fram the Maipe Farmer.) | 
CHEMISTRY FOR FARMERS, 
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ATTRACTION, OR AFFINITY. 
The question very naturally arises to an inqui- | 
ring mind, why is it that one body unites itself 
| with another? ‘This question cannot be answered | 
vin jts strictest sense. ‘There is a power which } 


causes some bodies to unite and become one com- | 
mon mass; while other bodies will not unite at) 
all. If we put some common salt or some sugar | 


in water, a tinion takes place, he sa't or sugar | 











| 


| begins to disappear, and finally is lost in the flujd 


and rendered transparent and liquid. ‘This power 


We do not know what it is, 


| The sugar and water, and the salt and water 
lare said to have an affinity for each other. Dif- 


other than they have for others, which is clearly 
proved by some very simple experiments — for 
instance: If you take a piece of camphor and put 
it into some spirit, it disappears in the fluid, and 
becomes a liquid. It is then said to be dissolved, 
and the liquid is ealled a solution of camphor, 
| The spirit is said to bave an affinity for the cam- 
phor, but it has a stronger affinity for some other 


' 


lthings than it has for the camphor, and if any of 


these other things be put into it, the camphor will 
}be Jet loose and again appear in the shape of a 
| 

One of these things js water. 
into a solution of camphor, the spirit and water 
will unite, and the camphor not having any afiin- 
ity for water, will be instantly separated. ‘This 
thrown down, is called precipitation, and the sub- 
stance thrown down is said to be precipitated. 
| The fact of different substances having different 
degrees of affinity for each other, is one of great 


‘these different attractive powers, or the different 
affinities that all the combinations and separations 
| of the ingredients which are used in: manufactu- 
ring substantes of any kind are produced. By a 
| knowledge of these the chemist is enabled to per- 
|form ajl his operations; and to change and re- 
|ehange the materials upon which he is experi- 
|menting, Converting a substance from a solid 
| into a liquid, and again from a liquid into a solid. 
| By these affinities, a piece cf marble, or which is 


‘changed in 3 short time into a liquid and drank 
up if you wish, or after having been changed to a 
liquid, can be re-converted into limestone again. 


the country become the admired residence of | lowed : Take a smail piece of marble, or lime- 


those, who are most able to improve its natural 
features, by the assistance of the arts. There it 
is, that virtue and patriotism, benevolence and 
hospitality, philosophy and religion, innocence and 
poetry have most delighted to dwell. It was on 


the summits of mountains, or in the awe-inspiring 


shadows of the deep forest, that the ancient divin- 
ities were worshipped; and how much more 


appropriately are they the true temples of the 
living God; for where can man more fitly pour 


| stone, or a piece of chalk, all three of them being | 


| made of the same materials, but are not of the 
jsume hardness. Put it into a strang fire — some- 


. . . . | 
thing is driven off — what that something is, can | 


be better explained by and by. It is then what 
is called quicklime or caustic lime. Put this into 
water and it will be dissolved, or changed to a 
liquil which may be, and often is, drank. In 
order to obtain jt from a liquid state, take a litile 
common potash or pearlash or saleratus, dissolve 


out his aspirations and present the offerings of | it in water, and pour it or mingle it with the lime 


gratitude and praise, than when standing under 
the blue vault of the firmament, amidst the sub- 


Jime and glorious works of creation. 


water: presently a white powder will fall to the 
bottom of the liquor, which is the same in sub- 
stance as the limestone or chalk was before you 





ferent substances have a stronger affinity for each | 


white gummy substance, or in a powdery form. | 
Pour some water | 


separation, as the substance is most generally | 


the same thing, limestone, that is so hard as to! 
| withstand the winds and storms of ages, may be | 


To effect this, the following process may be fol- | 


put into the fire. !t can no longer be dissolved 
in water, and would probably, in time, become ag 


solid as before. 


A board nail may be used to-day to hang your 
hat upon, or fasten a board, and to-morrow flow 
ing from the point of your pen on paper, thereby 
expressing your thoughts to a friend. This may 
be done as follows: Put the nail into a little sul. 
phurie acid, (which is also called oil of vitriol,) 
say a wine glass full; to this add four wine glasses 
of water, if the acid be strong ‘The nail will be 
dissolved ; boil this liquor away, aud a solid sub. 
stance remains, which is often called copperas 
| Dissolve this again in water. ‘Then take some 
| oak bark, or maple bark, or logwood, or nutgalls ; 
}ne matter which, and boil them until you have a 
pretty strong liquor, add this to your copperas or 
nail water, and a black colored fluid is obtained ; 
to this add sugar or gum Arabic to make it a little 
| thick, and boil it down till black enough to suit 
|you. In plain English, you will have played the 
}chemist with your nail, until you have madé ink 

of it. 


| Sometimes two substances have no affinity or 
| tendeney to unite until a third is presented which 
| acts as a sort of mediator or binder between them. 
Oil and water, you know, will not unite — shake 
them together, and they will again separate as soon 
as the agitation has ceased, but drop in a little 
caustic potash, or ley made from good ashes, and 
they come together yery quick and form soap. 
These three will keep up their union as long as 
|the potash is with them, but take this away by 
/uny means, and the oil and water will dissolve 
partnerships and keep separate as before. ‘this 

may be done by carefully dropping in a little sul- 
| pburie acid, if you have any at hand. 
| 


| 


By degrees 
the potash will quit the oil and water, and com- 
| bine or unite with the acid, while the oil will 
begin to swim on the top. 


| 
| Axes.—Died, in Williamsburgh, on Thursday 
last, Mr Josiah Hannum, aged about 65 years. Mr 
Li. was one of the best axe makers in the country. 
Him it was who first established the manufacture 
(of axes as a separate bysiness from smithing in 
|generdl, He was, however, soon followed up in 
|that branch of successful industry, by Messrs 
Hydes & Starks; and these three families were 
j}honorable rivals for years in bringing to perfec- 
‘tion the manufacture of the axe. ‘Lhe town of 
Williamsburgh may be proud of being the very 
first tewn in all the United States to rival John 
| Bull and drive him out of the market in the map- 
| ufacture of any article whatever. But the axe, — 
ithe litthe Williamsburgh axe,— has opened the 
dark forests of Canada to the influence of the 
sun, in spite of the Birmingham Smitheries, who 
forced into the Canadas and the United States an 
awkward left-handed thing called an axe, whicli 
|a Yankee would value but as a chip in comparison 
with the Williamsburgh axe.—Hamp. Rep. 





| 
| The Pacha of Egypt has contracted to be sup: 
| plied with icerfrom Boston. The Government of 
| Malta has also a similar contract; the ice to be 
| furnished at 4 cents a pound.—Gen. Far. 





} r 
The barley crop of the town of Pompey, N. Y. 


| is estimated to have yielded the farmers of that 
| town, this season, more than $60,000. 
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(From the Cultivator.) 
SKINLESS OATS. 
INCREASE TWENTYEIGHT FOLD. 

J. Bret, Esq.:—Sir, In communicating the 
produce and cultivation of skinless oats raised by 
E. Holbrook, Esq. I beg you will not think me 
arrogant, or having any pretension to great agri- 
cultural skill ; our motive simply is, that we hope 
some experienced agriculturist will (through that 
truly valuable agricultural publication, the Cultiva- 
tor,) communicate the result of their experience 
in the cultivation of the skinless oats, which J 
sowed broad cast. The crop was gathered and 
taken to the barn, threshed, cleaned and mea- 
sured ; the product is three bushels and a half; 
the bushel weighing fortyfour pounds. In con- 
sequence of a miscarriage when the oats were 
forwarded, they were not received until the 19th 
of May, when they were immediately sowed. 
The land appointed and prepared to receive them 
was joining a timothy field; the consequence 
was, When the timothy was mown down, an innu- 


merable host of grasshoppers took possession of 


the oats, and commenced their usual destructive 
havoc, which prevented a much greater yield. 

PREPARATION OF THE Soit.—A piece of land 
from which a large crop of ruta baga was taken 
last November. As soon as the turnips were ta- 
ken from the field, we run the plough up and 
down the furrows, (the turnips being culivated 
upon the four furrow system.) ‘The land remain- 
ed in this state during winter, receiving all the 
benefits of the frost without exposing the soil to 
heavy rains, &c. In March, the ridges with a 
plough were struck down and harrowed ; when 
reuxly for sowing, they were formed into eight 
step lands, ploughed deep and sowed. I must 
remark, in consequence of the protracted sowing, 
I formed a composition of sheep manure, ashes, 
plaster, &c. &c, with which he gave a top dress- 
ing to expedite their growth, selecting a proper 
period, according to our judgment, for the appli- 
cation; although we received scarcely any rain 
from the time of sowing to the time of harvesting, 
they continued to grow luxuriantly. It may be 
well to remark, this mode of cultivation is not 
applicable to all soils, particularly sandy land. 

Yours, with great respect, 
Tuomas Mitrorp. 
Hyde Park, Oct. 15, 1835. 





(For the New England Parmer.) 
CONCORD SILK COMPANY, 


I believe there has been a passing notice in 
your valuable paper of a company by the above 
name, but no particulars were given, At the 
present time, when there is such a general excite- 
ment through the United States, and especially in 
New England, on the subject of silk growing, a 
brief account of this company may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers, atlhough it is yet in its in- 
fancy. The company was formed last June,'and in- 
corporated with a capital of $75,000. A‘farm was 
purchased of 250 acres, and cost $4,000. ‘The 
officers chosen for the present year, are Albe 
Cady, President; Hamilton Hutchins, Secretary ; 
Moses G. Atwood, Corresponding Secretary; Gar- 
den P. Lyon, T'reasurer; Isaac Hill, Abner B. 
Kelly, Stephen Brown, John Whipple, Samuel 
Evans, and Charles Smart, Directors. An agent 
has been appointed, who resides on the farm and 
manages it, being under the control of the direc- 
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tors. ‘The location of the furin is quite retired, | attempts to address a young woman without con- 


being about two and a half miles from Concord 
village, but beautifully situated on the easterly 
side of Turkey Pond. A two story house and 
barn in the purchase, have been repaired, and a 
building of 64 feet by 34, for vurious pur; oses, 
has been added the present season. A building 
particularly for a cocoonery has not yet been 
erected, as part of those now occupied will be 
used for that purpose probably two or three 
years. The land is good, and all the variety 
such as wanted for general farming is here 
found. It is calculated by those competent 
to judge, that more than one half of the farm, or 
125 acres is well adapted either for the Chinese 
or Italian mulberry. About 4000 trees have al- 
ready been planted, and it is intended to add a 
much greater number next spring. As the land 
will be cultivated for other purposes, the trees 
have been set out 15 feet by 6, which gives about 
500 to the acre. At this distance they will be 
permitted to grow about 10 feet high. The land 
occupied by the trees this year has been planted 
with potatoes which yielded about 150 bushels 
to the acre, without any manure, except a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris. No worms have 
been kept the past year, as it is not advisable to 
pick the leaves the first season after transplanting. 
It is intended to commence next summer, by feed- 
ing ahout 100,000. 

The Concord Silk Company have not been led 
into this enterprise by any high colored statements 
which may have been made by enthusiasts and 
those little acquainted with the business; but 
they have taken for the basis of their calculations 
the lowest estimates of experienced men; men 
who had no object to deceive, but rather would 
be interested in giving correct information. ‘They 
feel perfectly satisfied that the profits of a mul- 
berry plantation, judiciously managed, will be 
such as to satisfy those who are at all reasonable 
in their expectations, and who do not expect to 
make a fortune by a single effort. 

One or THE Company. 

Concord, N. H. Dec. 15, 1835 





OLDEN TIME IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


In 1627, there were but thirty ploughs in all 
Massachusetts, and the use of these agricultural 
implements was not familiar to all the planters. 
From the annals of Salem, it appears in that year, 
it was agreed by the town to grant Richard 
Hutchinson 20 acres of land: in addition to his 
share, on condition “ he set up ploughing.” 

1630. A sumptuary act of the General Court 
prohibited short sleeves, and required the gar- 
ments to be lengthened so as to cover the arms to 
the wrists, and required reformation “in immod- 
erate great breeches, knots of ribbon, broad shoul- 
der bands and taylee: silk rases, double cuffs and 
ruffs.” 

1639. “For preventing miscarriage of letters, 
it is ordered that notice be given that Richard 
Fairbank, his house in Boston, is the place ap- 
pointed for all letters, which are brought from 
beyond the sea or are to be sent thither, are to be 
brought unto him and Le is allowed for every 
such-letter 1d., and must answer all miscarriages 
through his own neglect in his kind, provided that 
no man shall be obliged to bring his letter thither, 
unless he pleases.” 

1647. The Court order, that if any young man 





sent of her parents, or in case of their absence, of 
the County Court, he shall be fined 41. for the first 
offenee, 101. for the second, and be imprisoned 
for the third. 

1649. Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing 
in the affections of John Tarbox’s daughter with- 
out the consent of her parents, convicted, and 
fined 151; foes Qs. 6d. ‘Three married woman 
were fined 5s. each for scolding. 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was tried for wearing 
great boots but was acquitted.—.Vational .£gis. 

mansniltingeceeetnisaigasiaaialleaiiaiaiiaaline, 

Economy 1n Fuet.— There is a_ prodigious 
waste of coal, occasioned by the width of the 
opening in the grates, by which a large portion of 
the heat escapes up the chimney. ‘ihe best rem- 
edy is a register so contrived as to diminish the 
draft after the fire is ignited. A simple bar of 
iron will answer the purpose of diminishing the 
aperture, and any one who will take the trouble 
of trying the experiment, will be astonished at 
the additional heat thrown into the room by one 
of extraordinary thickness, A bar of iron that 
will cost twentyfive cents, will produce twenty 
per cent more heat.— Boston T'raveller. 





I would hope no cultivator will ever rest satis- 
fied till his cattle, sheep and swine are composed 
of the best breeds, which can be procured on 
either side of the Adiantic. Good breeds of cattle 
cost less for keeping and yield more for profit 
than those which have been propagated from the 
worst of thir species.” Give your cows kept for 
milk the best of food and plenty of it. In addi- 
tion to plenty of good hay, give them moderate 
messes of carrots, ruta baga, or mangel wurtze!, 
You may then make good butter in winter, and 
churn it easily, if you heat the cream to 75° Fah. 
It will be a saving if you cut the hay or straw 
with which you feed your cattle and horses ; you 
will soon save much more than the price of one 
of Willis’s Straw Cutters, to be had at the Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, 52, North Market street, 
Boston.—.V. E. Farmer’s Almanac. 





A Bran Catr.—As Mr —-, of Jackson county, 
Indiana, was returning from a neighboring grog 
shop, a few evenings since, he was most furiously 
attacked by a bear of the largest size, which he 
succeeded in “mauling”? to death with his fists, 
after a splendid contest of five minutes. Next 
morning, accompanied by two of his neighbors, 
he repaired to the battle field, when lo, he had 
killed a fine yearling calf—Cincinnati Whig. 


To make Gotv coLtornep Varnisu.— Bruise sepa- 
rately four ounces of lacca, as much gamboge, as much 
dragon's blood, as much arnotto, and one ounce of saf- 
fron. Puteach of these in a spirit of wine. Digest 
them in the sun or in a moderate heat for a fortnight.— 
Mix them with clear varnish of sandarac according to 
the tint required. Four ounces of aloes, dissolved in a 
quart of spirits will also be a good addition to the above 
ingredients, and give more command over the tint.— 
Mechanic's Magazine. 





The Baptist meeting house at South Reading, 
wasentirely consumed by fire, on Sunday, between 
9 and 10 o’clock. It caught from the stove fun- 
nel. Loss estimated at from 3 to $4000. No in- 
surance. 
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BROWSE. 


We are indebted to William Sibley, Esq., of 
Freedom, for the following communication from 
a friend in New Hampshire, on the method and 
benefit of browsing Sheep. It contains many val- 
uable hints to wool growers, worthy of their at- 
tention and practice. — Belfast Advocate. 


Hopkinton, N. H. Oct. 25. 

My dear Sir:—On the return of your uncle I 
was told you wished to know my method of 
browsing sheep. * * * * As soon as the 
ground is covered with snow I browse my sheep 
daily. 1 go to the woods, and make one or more 
temporary cribs, by placing two poles parallel, 18 
or 24 inches apart, upon two handfuls of brush 
or billets of wood, Between the poles | place or 
set my bonghs of hemlock or hard pine — [pro- 
lably spruce, fir, or cedar will do as well] — 
thrusting the butt ends into the snow, and having 
them lean fall] the same way. I extend my cribs 
till they will accommodate the number of sheep I 
wish to feed. I then tread down the snow about 
the cribs, so that sheep can easily pass by those 
that have reached the browse and are feeding. | 
then turn my flock to the cribs, and my work is 
done. In the latter part of the winter, when the 
snow is sufficiently hard to bear up the sheep, I 
thrust the boughs, when cut off, into the stiff 
snow, in rows without poles, but so close together 
as to prevent the sheep passing through them. 

Three winters ago, when I began to browse 
my sheep, I cut my browse, and threw it about at 
random, but soon found my sheep too nige to feed 
in that slovenly manner. ‘They would run over 
it, and leave it. I took the hint of arranging the 
browse in the way I have mentioned, from nature, 
for | observed where boughs pendant from the 
trees were sufficiently low to be reached by the 
sheep, they would go directly to them and feed 
mere freely than in any other way. Sheep are 
not pleased with having their food touched even 
by the hand of man. 

The advantage of browsing sleep is no longer 
doubted here. It gives them exercise, fresh air 
and green feed during the whole winter. I drive 
my sheep in flocks of from fifty to a hundred, 
nearly « mile every day, unless the weather is very 
tempestuous, and they heed the cold about as 
much as the deer or moose that ranze about the 
White Mountains. 

A farmer in this town wintered about 75 sheep 
wholly on browse and a gill of corn a day to each. 
His flock were not at the barn during the winter, 
and they came out of the woods in the spring in 
fine order. He was fortunate with his lambs that 
season, and the following fall sold his wethers to 
the butcher for four dollars a head. I believe he 
had a slight covering to protect his sheep from 
storms. I give no grain of any kind to my sheep, 
except to my lambs the first winter, or to a few 
old ones that may be feeble; to these I give at 
the rate of a quart daily to twentyfive. ‘lo my 
breeding ewes I give half a gfll a day for three or 
four weeks before the yean. 1 keep my stalls dry 
and airy, and daily brush every straw they leave 
from their cribs. For the last three winters | 
have wintered 247, 367, and 275, and have lost 
but two during the three winters, My breeding 
ewes last winter numbered 127 — of which seven 
proved barren ; I had two lambs killed by a fox 
— two died by taking cold after castration — one 
from being trod upon when very young, and one 

i 


came too feeble to live, and died — loss in all, six. 
{ have since disposed of five, and my lambs now 
number 109; and a more plump, healthy and 
beautiful flock I think cannot be found in New 
England. 

| have lately sold 68 of my old sheep, and my 
whole flock now numbers 211. I have brought 
up my flock mostly from merino ewes, and they 
are now from full blood Saxony to those made 
nearly so by breeding from the finest Saxony 
bucks for nine years. My fleeces averaged last 
June, when sheared, 2 lbs. 6 ozs. and sold at 75 
cents. My store sheep sell from 3 to $10 a head. 
Yours to serve, 

SrepHen Sipvey. 





(From the Farmers’ Register.) 
ON RAISING AND FATTENING HOGS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register - 


I promised to give you a detail of my mode of 
raising and fattening the hog, as communicated to 
me by an e!d Virginian, and a little improved ] 
believe, by my own experience and practice. My 
rotation of crops, and the circumstances that grow 
out of it, permit me to live up to an article in my 
agricultural creed, to wit: that five hogs inside of 
a good fence are worth more than ten outside — 
or, in plain English, “ raised in the woods.” But 
[ will here remark, that for a hundred “ good rea- 
sons me thereunto moving,” I always include in 
every field, if possible, water and woodland, es- 
pecially if marshy, or the heads of branches. 
With the raising and fattening of hogs, [ combine, 
as far as possible, the fabrication of manure. For 
my stock hogs I have a standing pen adjoining 
my dungstead, for the purpose of occasionally 
mixing their manure with that of the cattle, hor- 
ses, mules, &c. This pen is littered with leaves 
or pine straw, regularly, and as regularly emptied. 
Through one end, a long shed, sufficient for the 
standing stock, shelters them when they choose to 
avail themselves of it. That part not covered is 
densely shaded with trees that were topped for the 
purpose. The whole is what every person of 
common means and capacity may have. For my 
breeding sows, I take care to have a good rye pas- 
ture, after they produce pigs, or a rich crab grass 
one; and for fall, a plum orchard, peach orchard ; 
and for winter range, a field of the black and red 
tory pea, for about two hours in the day. This, 
with ripe cucumbers, melon rinds, cimblins, pump- 
kins, cabbage leaves, turnips of different kinds, 
&c. secures them plenty. For the purpose of 
securing the progress of the manure heap, all that 
can conveniently, and with economy of time, be 
thrown to them, isso given. A part of every day 
they are permitted, unless very wet, or severe 
weather, to run into the fjeld, and adjoining wood- 
land, and which latter, I conceive, contains what 
nature may require in that animal, for the preser- 
vation of its health — aiding in the formation of 
manure, as well as health of the animal. Rotten 
wood is occasionally thrown into the pen, with 
the remains of coal kilns, tar kilns, &c. The 
time they are out of the pen does not embrace 
more than one third of the day. Every second 
day, in the evening, or rather near night, I give to 
every four head one ear of corn, shelled into wa- 
ter in the morning, and every fourth day, just 
before giving, drained off, and rolled in fine salt, 
suffering as much to adhere to it as will adhere. 





Every Monday, I add a sprinkling of powdered 





copperas, and every second Monday, a little brim. 
stone. The corn I give in narrow troughs laying 
it down in handfuls, or mixing it carefully in the 
trough,in the bottom of which, every Monday, is 
placed some dry hickory, or black-jack ashes. 
At one year old, each hog averages one bushel of 
corn, At two years my hogs average 200 Ibs. of 
pork each. Whenever time and circumstances 
will possibly admit, I cut rye and oats, and gather 
the peaches and apples, and throw into their pen ; 
detaining the hogs in it as long as possible. During 
those days, they get about one hour out to go to 
water. 

In the fattening, I pursue the same rule precise- 
ly, varying only in the time they are allowed to 
roam abroad, not exceeding one hour in the mid- 
die of the day. All the vegetable diet they get, 
such as pumpkins, ruta baga, sweet potatoes, &c. 
is steamed, and mashed up with corn meal. Fer- 
mented drink that has just reached the acetous 
fermentation, is given three times per day, ina 
clean trough. For lazy hogs, the salting, by 
doubling the quantity, is a perfect cure. The ex. 
citement it produces in the stomach for green food 
and water, drives them to the woods, and the 
appetite it keeps up, keeps them going. My hogs 
have uniform health. I have not lost one by any 
other disease than the knife, for years. ‘They 
fatten kindly, and my meat has been pronounced 
by Virginians to be fine, I believe that the real 
fattening disposition of the animal is only kept up 
by the best state of animal health. There is a 
fattening disposition. ‘The production of disease 
and obesity, is the result generally of gorging with 
improper food, or rather food not altogether cal- 
culated to produce good animal flesh. 

Pursuing the foregoing, I will insure freedom 
from worms, in every part, and in every stage of 
the life of the hog, and also a fine quantity of 
superior manure, with sound animal flesh for diet. 

Alabama, July 29, 1835. AGRICOLA, 





Mixep Foop.—Ilaving been in early life much 
accustomed to, and a close observer of, Pennsyl- 
vania farming, | was much pleased with the Ger- 
man economy of increasing forage for their cattle, 
by the aid of art in mixing food — they being 
assured that the process adds to the capacity of 
each ingredient for furnishing nutritive properties. 

The theory they put in practice throughout 
many parts of the State, in their mode of putting 
up green clover, as a forage for milch cows during 
winter ; not only preserving, as they believe, ina 
superior manner, the fine qualities of the clover, 
but augmenting equally the quantity of forage. 
As fast as the clover is cut they stack it, mixing 
equal quantities of well preserved straw, and 4 
small portion of salt sprinkled regularly over the 
clover as the layers are completed. ‘The gratifi- 
cation with which the cattle appeared to feed on 
this preparation throughout the winter, I early 
noticed, especially when it was cut up in the box, 
and served out to them in troughs; one tin pint 
cup full of rye or Indian meal, seasoning the food 
of a day, when confined to their stalls. 


I once had the pleasure of witnessing an exper- 
iment made by an intelligent German farmer, t0 
ascertain the advantage of steaming this prepara- 
tion, before feeding, and was much pleased with 
the result. The milk evidently was increased 25 
per cent. and the capacity of the food for giving 
out its nutrition almost the same.—Far. Reg. 
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(From the Baltimore Farmer.) 


CURING MEAT. 


The following receipts for curing meat we copy 
from the Genesee Farmer. We approve of them 
all, except the one for curing Hams, and to that 
we would add six lbs. of brown sugar to every 
bushel of salt, and in addition we would rub all 
the parts of a ham where skippers usually make 
their attacks, with a small proportion of Cayenne 

pper. And in hanging the meat up, we would 
always hang the large part upwards. The pro- 
portion of salt is for a thousand weight of pork. 








Sattixc Pors.—The common and simplest 
method is to imbed the pieces completely in salt, 
for which purpose a layer of salt should be first 
placed upon the bottom of the barrel, then a layer 
of pork placed in the usual manner, and the in- 
terstices well filled with salt. It is always best to 
apply plenty of salt, as whatever is not absorbed 
by the meat is in good condition for applying next 
year. Saltpetre, unless employed in very small 
quantities, is injurious to the quality of pork. A 
small proportion however, (some recommend only 
a four-hundredth part,) prevents the meat from 
absorbing so great a quantity of salt, at the same 
time that it is preserved equally well. Many add 
a small quantity of sugar to improve its flavor. 


Curing Hams.—Mix one bushel of first rate 
salt with one pound of saltpetre, rub the pieces 
well with the mixture, and put them down. In 
a few days take them up and rub them again, 
which makes them take the salt evener. In 
about four weeks, remove them and wash them, 
when they will be ready to be hung in the smoke 
house. Shoulders and smaller pieces should be 
taken up and washed sooner, according as they 
are less in size. ‘The meat should be hung in the 
smoke house so that it cannot possibly full, for if 
a piece ehould fall in the fire, it would most pro- 
bably burn the house, or injure or destroy the 
rest. 

The following has been recommended as a 
most excellent mode of preserving hams: ‘lake 
one pound of salt, one ounce of saltpetre, pulver- 
ize them well and mix them, add about two quarts 
of molasses, rub the hams thoroughly with this 
mixture, lay them flesh side up and let them re- 
main eighteen or twenty days. 


Preserving Beer.—The following method is 
recommended in Deane’s New England Farmer: 
“For a barrel of beef of the common size, reduce 
to powder in a common mortar four quarts of 
common salt; then eight ounces of saltpetre, and 
five pounds of brown sugar. Let the salt be well 
rubbed into the pieces, pack them close in the 
barrel, and sprinkle the saltpetre and sugar evenly 
over each layer. No water at all is to be applied. 
The juices of the meat, if well packed, will form 
a sufficient quantity of brine; and the beef will 
keep sweet and good through the following sum- 
mer, supposing it killed and packed in the begin- 
ning of winter, or late in autumn ; and will not 
be too salt to be palatable. Draining off the brine 
and purifying it by boiling and scumming, with 
the addition of a little salt in the beginning of 
summer, and returning the brine upon the meat, 
will be a real improvement. 

Another method for pickling beef, is recom- 
mended in the same work, in substance as follows: 
For every 100 Ibs. of beef, take 16 Ibs. fine salt, 2 
lbs. brown sugar, 4 1-2 gallons of water, and 6 oz. 





of saltpetre. The salt, sugar and water are to be 
put into a brass or copper kettle over a fire. 
Continue to stir the salt frequently until it is all 
dissolved, and the scum ceases to rise, which 
should be skimmed off as it appears. After this 
add the saltpetre. Let the pickle stand till it is 
about cold, or blood warm. Have the beef cut in 
smallish pieces and packed closely, free from any 
bloody pieces. Add the pickle, and cover it tight 
from the air. Should there be any appearance of 
mould on the surface of the pickle, at any time, 
add a handful or two of fresh salt. 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
A WORD TO FARMERS. 

Horse Raxes.—Mr Holmes: As our farmers 
have had a remarkably fine fall for business, and 
probably completed their ploughing, hauling man. 
ure, &c., those who have been in the practice of 
piling up stone heaps on their mowing iands, and 
covering from a sixteenth to an eighth of the land, 
would find much benefit from the removal of 
them and fitting their mowing land for using a 
horse rake, thereby saving much hard labor, and 
frequently hay from getting wet. I have used 
one of the revolving horse rakes three seasons, 
and should not be willing to exchange it through 
the season of haying for one of the best of hired 
hands. This perhaps some may think rather 
wild, but I have only to say —try it, prove it, and 
then you will be prepared to judge correctly. 
Since procuring a horse rake I have taken more 
care in preparing my mowing lands than before ; 
laying them down smooth by using the roller, and 
removing stones, stumps, &c. so that now I can 
cut considerable more grass from the same ground 
than before, when I had to mow over hummocks, 
stones and stumps; besides, I am not afraid to 
mow down as much grass as I can in the fore- 
noon, for the reason of not being able to rake and 
take care of it in the afternoon. Some persons 
have used the drag horse rake, and think they find 
quite an advantage in it. But reason would con- 
vince any one that the revolving rake possesses 
decided advantages over any other, for instead of 
stopping a horse at every winrow and taking.up 
the rake, and throwing it over the winrow, with 
the revolving rake a horse may keep upon the 
quick walk from one end of the piece tothe other, 
and the labor for the person holding the rake is 
much lighter. Any one can form a pretty correct 
idea of the time it would take to rake an acre in 
this way, when the rake takes a breadth of about 
nine feet. Would farmers only try the experi- 
ment, I am satisfied they would never want to 
drag the hand rake where a horse would rake 
more than eight men in a given time, and the ex- 
pense for rakes for six or eight years, I think 
would be ebout equal, of either kind, 

Economy. 

Vassalborough, 11th month, 5th, 1835. 





AN EXUBERANT Orcuarp.—Toward the close 
of last summer we visited several times the or- 
chard of Mr Thomas Greene, of Pawtuxet, as one 
of the most beautiful and gratifying exhibitions of 
fructification we had ever beheld. Most of the 
trees were so laden with apples of the fairest 
quality as to require a prop under each limb, and 
some of them were so entirely curtained with 
fruit as to resemble a heap of apples resting upon 
columns. The orchard stood upon about an acre 
of ground, and contained thirtyfive trees. Eight 


of these trees were small, from which, we have 
since been informed by Mr Greene, he gathered 
only from a bushel to a bushel and a half to a 
tree. From three of the other trees he gathered 
27 bushels each, and from two others 30 bushels 
each. ‘The whole product of the orchard was a 
little over tour hundred bushels, out of which, 
after having dried 12 bushels, made 12 barrels 
of cider, and sold 60 bushels of fall apples, Mr 
Greene informs us he has 220 bushels of winter 
apples in his cellar. During the summer he also 
took two tons of millet hay trom the same acre of 
land. But what is the most remarkable fact in 
the history of this orchard is, as we are assured 
by Mr Greene and some of his neighbors, that 
when the land upon which this orchard stands 
came into his possession, it was an unproductive, 
drifting sand flat, upon which there was no vege- 
tation, except such bushes as had been planted 
upon it by his father to prevent the wind from 
blowing the sand about. Outside of the orchard 
fence the land is still a naked white sand. But 
this sterile waste has been brought to its present 
state of almost unexampled fertility, solely by the 
application of fish as a manure. Mr Greene says 
he ploughs in about 45 barrels of fish per year, 
costing generally from eight to nine dollars, and 
that if he should omit this application of manure 
for a few years, the soil, which is now of a dark 
yellow color, would doubtless bleach out again to 
the quality of white sand, and become as unpro- 
ductive as ever. So much will good husbandry 
do towards causing “the desert to blossom like 
the rose.” —Prov. Her. 





Cuxtivation or Conn.—We take time by the 
forelock, to suggest to our subscribers and other 
readers, the propriety of saving all their ashes, 
through the present fall, ensuing winter, and 
spring, from the weather, with a view of manu- 
ring their corn in the hill the next season, The 
effect of a half pint or pint of ashes upon a hill of 
corn, must be seen to receive credence ; but we 
feel certain that we hazard nothing in saying, that 
the yield of an acre thus stimulated to vegetable 
luxuriance, will yield thirtythree and a third per 
cent. more than one which is not, though both 
may be in equal tilth at the outset. We do not 
pretend to comprehend the modus operandi, or 
specific action of ashes, in promoting vegetable 
growth, whether it be by meliorating the superin- 
cumbent materiel, and converting it into a pabu- 
lous substance peculiarly adapted to the purposes 
of vegetable food, or whether it acts more directly, 
and merely as a stimulant ; but of its effect, from 
long and close observation, we are enabled to 
speak with eertainty. It is, beyond all compari- 
son, the most efficient manure for present purposes, 
that can be used in the cultivation of almost any 
ferop. And we would venture this opinion: that 
corn manured with unleached ashes in the hill, 
would be less annoyed by the cut worm, than that 
to which other manure had been applied. We 
recur to this subject thus early, because we desire 
that some of our public spirited and intelligent 
farmers, should prepare themselves to make such 
experiments as may silence all cavilling upon the 
subject.—Far. §& Gard. 





About $200 have already been subscribed-by 
the merchants and mechanics of Indianapolis, 
Ind. to be distributed in premiums at the Agricul- 





tural Fair of the fall of 1836. 
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ip We have received the Report of the Committee of | f 


the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, containing the 
award of Premiums for Butter and Cheese ; but it came 
to hand too late for publication in the present number. 
It shall be inserted in our next. 


REMARKS ON cooKING Foop ror CattLe, THE Econ- 
omy or Heat, &c.—In our last, p. 182, under the above 
head, we adduced some facts, notices of experiments, 
and the results of common processes in cookery, which 
shewed that water is capable of being converted into solid 
food for man or beast. We now propose to adduce fur- 
ther proofs of the same position, and suggest some hints 
for deriving beneficial results from the practieal applica- 
tion of this important principle in the economy of na- 
ture. 


A writer for the American Farmer says, “ I have had, 
since the first day of December an actual experiment 
going on between raw corn and meal made into good 


thick mush ; two pigs of about one hundred weight each | 


have been eating seven pounds each of raw corn, per 24 
hours; and two others of near the same size have had 
exactly seven pounds of meal made into good mush be- 
tween them. These seven pounds of meal, made into 
I weighed my 
pigs accurately at beginning, and weighed again two 


good mush, weigh from 28 to 33 pounds. 
days since, to mark the progress. The two eating four- 
teen pounds of corn per day had increased seventeen 
pounds in sixteen days; the two eating seven pounds of 
cooked meal per day, had increased twentyfour pounds 
in the same time.” 

This gives a difference of nearly three to one in favor 
of the cooked meal or mush. 


The following are the results of certain experiments 
to ascertain the comparative advantages of preparing and 
using by various processes, and in different forms, several 
kinds of grain, &c. for food for hogs and cattle, &c. com- 
municated to the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society. 

Indian Corn.—Five ounces of corn (avoirdupois) just 
shelled from the ear, were put into | 1-4 pounds of boil- 
ing water, and boiled for ten hours. As the boiling 
evaporated the water, the vessel was filled up with half 
a pound of cold water as often as appeared necessary. 
Six pounds two ounces were used ; and when the boiling 
was done, there were eight ounces of liquor, five of 
which were thick and rich, drained from the corn. Thus 
drained and brought to the state: of hominy, tolerably 
well cooked, the mess was found to weigh 15 ounces. 

This experiment was made with two views: first to 
find what would be the increase of weight, and secondly, 
whiether the process of boiling would not produce every 
desirable effect, without the trouble and expense of hav- 
ing the corn ground into meal. 


Corn Meal.—Five ounces of unsifted corn meal were 
mixed with one pound ten ounces of scalding water. 
Before it had boiled long, fearing it might burn, one 
pound ten ounces more of water were added. ‘The meal 
was well cooked in one hour ; but the mess being thin- 
ner than was wished, the boiling was continued for some | 
time to evaporate the water; but the meal appeared to 
hold the water by a powerful attraction, and parted with 
it very slowly. When the process was stopped the mix- 
ture waa thinner than mush or hasty pudding,*but rather 








thicker than gruel, and was in an excellent state to give | 


to asow suckling a farrow of pigs. The mess was again 
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ligencer states, says the Genesee Farmer, that there :. 
_ 3 


put into the scales, and the five ounces of meal were | an apple tree, growing on the faim of Capt. Daniel Me 


now found to weigh over thirty ounces. | 


Neill, of that county, the dimensions of which are as fol. 


| P 
The meal may be cooked with one-fifth part of the | lows :—Height, by careful and accurate measurement, 


fuel necessary to cook the corn. 

Lady Peas.—Five ounces of lady peas were next 
cooked. The mess, when thoroughly done and drained 
weighed fifteen ounces; but they yielded no rich liquor, 


and appeared !ike a very inferior food to the boiled corn. 


Rye —Five ounces of rye were put into one pound tea 
| ounces of boiling water, and the boiling was continued 
water wus added. The mess was now thoroughly done, 
and was enveloped in a rich looking gelatinous substance, 
of which only two ounces would drain off. This mess 
which had every appearance of rich, nourishing food, 
weighed twentythree ounces, besides the two ounces of 
jelly. 

Rye Shorts.—Five ounces of rye shorts were mingled 
with one pound ten ounces of boiling water, They 
were boiled very gently for two and a half hours, in the 
course of which time fourteen ounces more of water was 
added. It was now a thick rich gruel, and apparently in 
a fine state for a mess fur a miich cow. In this state it 
weighed forty ounces. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT, 

We have received a specimen of Spring Wheat raised 
on the Farm of the Hon. D, Wilder, Leominster, which 
was imported some years since from Odessa. It appears 
to be a valuable variety, weighing 62 lbs. to the bushel, 
and makes very excellent Flour. We hail with pleasure 
the introduction of new varieties of Wheat, fully per- 
suaded, that by the change of seed and other improved 
modes of hugbandry, we shall avoid the insect and blast 
which attack the old varieties in New England. 

There will, we understand, be some for sale in small 
quantities at the Agricultural Warehouse. 





Great Fire 1s New Yorx.—On the 16th inst. a 
great conflagration took place in New York, Details of 
this calamitous event having already been given in all 
our newspapers we shall not repeat them, but merely 
state that tho loss, according to the lowest computation, 
is estimated at about fifteen millions of dollars, Six 
hundred and seventyfour tenements were destroyed. 
The greater part occupied by large shipping and. whole- 
sale dry goods merchants. 
is said to be fiftytwo acres. 





Severe Cotp.—Wednesday, the 16th inst. was the 
coldest day of which we have any record. In some 
places in Boston the thermometer stood at 11 deg. below 
0; and in the vicinity at 16 deg. below. 

A traveller was found frozen to death at West Cam- 
bridge, and another on the Newburyport Turnpike. 

A young man going to Lynn, with a party, was nearly 
frozen to death. He was taken from the sleigh about two 
niles from the town, carried into a neighboring house, 
and, by judicious management, happily resuscitated. 

The engineer on the Worcester rail road, from West- 
boro’, had his ears and face badly frozen, 

One of the Providence stage drivers came near perish- 
He was nearly insensible when he arrived at Ded- 





ing. 
ham, and was obliged to abandon his seat to another, 
The Connecticut river is, with the exception of a few 


| glades, entirely frozen over in this vicinity, (says the 


Hampshire Gazette,) and is passable with loaded teams. 


. 


for five hours, in the course of which one pound more of | 


The whole space burnt over | 


| 
' 


| 
| 


| 
' 


| 





45 feet; width, 85 feet; cizcumference of the trunk. 6 
feet, 4 inches; about 7 feet from the root there are 1] 
branches, the average size of which is 3 feet, 10 inches 


’ A 
| ‘his remarkable tree bore, the past season, nearly ty, 


hundred bushels of large sized apples. What is very 
singular of this tree is, that it never bore any fruit until 
after twenty years of age. . It grew spontaneously where 
it now stands, and, though forty years old, it still contip. 
ues to grow. 





Immense Lumper susiness—We are assured that 
upwards of twelve millions superficial feet of lumber 
have been carried to the Baltimore market this season, 
from the Susquehannah river, all of which met an imme- 
diate sale, at an advance of from 12 to 15 per cent ove 
former prices 


t 
One float contained six acres in measure. 
ment, as it rested, raft-stowed, on the water; and anoth- 
er upwards of eight acres !—Norfolk Herald. 


Exrraorpinary Crop.—We understand that Mr 
Christian Brackbill, of Strasbury township, in this coun. 
ly, raised this season furtyone bushels of turnips, and 
twentyfive bushels of potatoes on the 16th part of an 
acre of ground.—Lancaster Herald. 





Expriosion.—On Thursday last, about 10 o'clock, A, 
M. three powder mills at Lowell, owned by Oliver M. 
Whipple, Esq. were blown to atoms. Eli Wentworth 
and John Philbrick, were killed — both have left fami- 
lies. These make seven mills blown up within six 
months, owned by the same gentleman. 





AvaLancues.—Several accidents of a somewhat se- 
rious nature occurred on Monday by the falling of ava- 
lanches. Mr Thomas C. Bell was knocked down by 
the snow from the roof of the New England Bank, and 
was taken up senseless. He received considerable in- 
ternal injury. A lad was buried by an avalanche in 
Washington street, and was taken out seriously injured, 

It has proved very dangerous to leave horses, unattend- 
ed or untied in the public streets. There were three, 
that frightened by an-avalanche in Merchants’ Row, 
started at one time, full tilt, on a race, and were with 
difficulty stopped and secured.— Trans. 


On Monday, just before six o'clock, four spirited horses 
atiached to a large covered sleigh, belonging to one of 
the Roxbury Omnibus Companies, started from the S. 
E. corner of City Hall up State street, turned into Wash- 
ington street, and proceeded south at great speed. They 
struck several vehicles as they passed, came in contact 
with and demolished a single sleigh just before reaching 
Essex street, by which they were separated from the 
body of the sleigh. They went on until they were op- 
posite Boylston Market, where they came in contact 
with a hackney coach just coming upon the stand. The 
coach was somewhat injured, and most of the horses 
were thrown down, when they were secured. 
them were much hurt.—Pat. 


Some of 





Curious Fact. A late article in Silliman’s valuable 
Journal says that in Potter county, Pennsylvania, with- 
in the space of five miles, are found the head waters of 
the Alleghany, Susquehannah and Genesee rivers, the 
first flowing into the Gulf of Mexico — the 2d into the 
Chesapeake, and the 3d into Lake Ontario. 
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tel. BRIGHTON MARKE I,—Mornay, Dec 21, 1835. MU LUBERRY TREES AN SERS, IPRIC ES oO FCO UNT RY PRO DUC KE. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. _ 100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Muhticaulis, of various | 
re js ; é | SIZ@S, at reduced Prices, { . 
Mc. “At Market 700 Beef Cattle, 50 Stores, 1175 Sheep, 150,000 W hite Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the | CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
fol } and 0Swine. Several lots of Beef Cattle and all the | 1000 or larger quantities. i 
Sains were at market last week. - lbs White Italian any a site ; , . WAR R ry mM * 
ent, Z . . , a d Also the folowing sup rior large sized trees which now form | . PPLES, Russetts and ] aldwins. | barre 50 75 
4 Pricts—Beef Cattle—Sales a Bene ra made sai jal ulberry orchard, but must be removed Beans, white, . : ‘ . 3 bushel | 1 25 | 1 75 
ox small advance, we ge be few choice at 33s J prime ut 2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, Th to 8 feet high | Beery, mess. ‘ “ i barrel | 10 50 ll Eo 
el | 30sa 32s Gd; goud at 235 a 30s; small catlle at 18s do do 2 do 5k to 6 feet high. | Cargo, No. 1, hss 8 5 | 9 00 
thes a 24s. do do 3 do and budded on the | prime, ; : . ‘ “ 700! 7 9%, 
"i FE Barrelling Cattle — Mess 245, No. 12 Is, No. 2.T=s — Mulberry, Which have proved to be much more hardy | -. ESWAX, Lent an) .’ | pound rod £7 
. a , ° : ro 5. | than those from cuttings, | DUTTER iuspected, No, ’ ix ‘ 23 
very Sheep—In fair demand, - advanced Pees We Noti- These 6000 trees are the greatest Acquisition that any silk | Cukese, new milk, . , . - | « 8 4 
nti} > eed lois taken at Is, 13s Gd, 15s, and 17s. Also a lot culturist can Pessibly obtain, and there is not another equally | Fray HERs, northern, geese, | 46 50 
| of extraordinary fine wethers, at nearly $5 each. | Valuable collection for sale ia the Union, as those who have southern, geese, , {| «6 42 45 
1€re . ee re tailed at 5 | sach will not part with them, FPLax, American, . ‘ aa 9 Th) 
, fF Swine—Nearly all at market Were retailed at 5 for | si: —poideesel wah owe Mutherrs aiente ae on , il aentas 
tip. j ang 6 for barrows 0,000 cuttings of the Chinese Mu erry ata reasonable | Fy: H, Cod, . ‘ : ;quintal! 275) 2 g9 
= orem d j Fate by 1000, Ke. lag ‘ ee gu Fiour, texted os , eash | barrel 7 75 | 7 37 
- ae —————————— j lhe New Catalogues of Garden anc tower Seer S are | “umore, Howar street, | 713 a 8! 
NOTICE | just published, comprising the largest assortment ever offered | Baltimore, Wharf, ‘ ; « 7 50 | 762 
ther 4 . _ Society will tor sale, and inejuding all the choice new varieties. Venders | : Alexandria, ‘ 1 « 750) TG 
- ; The T ustees ot the Middlesex Agricultural = weraty hed will be supplied in any quantities at very low rates and a liberal] | Gratn, Corn, northern vellow . | bushel 113) Lys 
nber | hold their Annual Meeting at Shepherd's Hotel, in ¢ OMCOrds | credit : , Southern flat yellow | 106) leg 
ms an Tuesday the 5th day of January rat, at 10 o'clock, 1. M.! The subscribers wil] enter into contracts to supply any white, - é 1 00 110 
ea MMOtHY PRESCOT r, Secretary. umber of Chinese or White Italjan Mulberries on very reason- | Rye, horthern, iy @ 1 5) 165 
F ee number iin ’ ) 
me. ; Concord, Dec. 17, 1835, It | able terms. | Barley, . ‘ . ; | 110 
Ver ; Fruit and Ornamental Trees of All kinds, Bulbous Roots. Oats, nor hern, . (prime) “ 62 65 
—— ei me . . ‘ j » r¢ Ya) 
i 7. er Green House Plants and every other article prompjly sup- | Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 22 00! 5 np 
! o . 
“| . rm bang vee, ™,. : | plied and at very moderate prices | eastern screwed, . . , ; « 21 00 | 24 99 
oth. | Just received 50 Ibs. ; rime Peade Seed, The importance N. 8. Pear Trees of large size,—Catalogues will be sent | hard pressed, , : . 5 i | 20 00 | 24 yp 
| of this crop merits the atteution of agviculturists, | to every applicant. Honey, . 7 : gallon 
| Dec. 16, GC. BARRETT, | Flushing, L. 1. Oct. 7 WM. PRINCE & SONS. | Hors, be quality ve ie ode | powed | 3] a 
: a — _ | | * ality we 11) 12 
Se ————————— | ; secre a SR Bi a, + ey OR ee | | | 
§ 7 VALUABLE NEW WURK ON SILK | Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, , . 2 ” 12) 15 
. rivenytatper adn ming As A ican Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day oublished at the southern, 1st mys ¢ a 11} 12 
in. F  Anexcellent Farm contaming 70 acres, situated in Marlbo- smerican S; ee © oF eee ye LEATHER. 5 aughter, sole “ 19 ay 
; eg ae, a : office of the New England F armer—heing the art of growing | VE , he) , ’ ° ° <q = 
nd rough. Mass., with a house and bara theseon, tor sale, or would Mulberry and manuf, Silk on the system@of wa" co. upper, . 2 4 
E be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms | the % ulberry _ pace oni uy : Kre a ae me a dry hide, sole. , ¢ Jere ee 2) 
an BS and particulars inquire of G. C. BAKRETT ay this office, or Son’ a crops — : a me a aw aoe ioe do, upper, . “ 8) 
NB PROCTOR Esq. of said Marit orough, ; ew American Orchardist ; 112 Pr. Price 42 cents, nei . *hilade!phia. sole ‘ 27 g 
5 SS reeeroE, § — ee -™ bound in cloth, Booksellers and traders supphed on fay orable | oe hia, sale : > | = 29 
=n ee si a . £0. Cc. Ay. I 49 my 2allimore, sole, , ~v Mt | 
bres MORUS MULTICAULIs aban EE ee cs ee | Lime, hestson, 9 ’ |? * cask | 110! 4 15 
‘ a ‘es o-: LASTER Paris r 2200 } 312] 337 
7 . , PLASTER Parts, per ton of 29%) ba. | 312 ‘ 
Froir anp OrxameNTAL TREES FARM FOR SALE. . | Pork, Mass. mspect. extia clear, , | barrel | 99 00 2! 00 
: af "Si awe tia ~» : | Situated in Leominster, ( ounty of Worcester, on the main | Navy, mess, . : ; | “"" | 
, Nursery or W 'LLIAM Kenrick, _ Nonantum Hill 1! road midw ay between the towns of Leominster and Fitchburg | hone, middlings, sc aree, wos 
NEwron, — Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. and lately occupied by Mr Henry Jackson, deceased. Said Seens, Herd’s Grass, . P | bushel 225! 259 
1 Selections of the finest Varieties of New Flemish Pears 1. | Form contains about 76 acres of land. and has on it a house | Red Top, : E ; | ve | 75) 99 
aso Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, }and barn jn good repair, an orchard, good pasturage and | ted C over, northern, !pound! 19 1! 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported | wood lot. For further information apply to Mr Benjamin | Six Cocooxs, (American) ; ; | buste! | 275| 300 
Laneashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, &¢.— | Peirce, near the premises — or : / Tatiow, tried, , : . { ewt. | 850 900 
Morus Munticautts, or C.inese Mulberry, by the single DR. J.B. Ss. JACKSON, | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . ound | 65 73 
——e & Bo ‘ i No. 6. Bedf 0”. ! : axon i , O8 ‘ 
E tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at ihe Dec. 9 dt N0. 6, Bedford Place. American, full })), od, washed, | = 2 oy Pe 
jeduced prices and reasonable rates. _——— mdtnceapamniniestiieloasisiss cennstniaaeentnss do, 3-4ihs do. 7 fe 58 
I | } 
12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for | FARM TO LET IN MEDFORD _ . 1 a 10 | 4 
; ‘ ‘ io do, ~“t and common se c 45 
sale. | About 5 miles from Boston; containing 40 acres of exce}- Native washed ’ | - | ge | 60 
Omamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 } Jen Land, well ad, pled to mowing, ullage and pasturage. | = {Pulled superfine « | 5 | 60 
Snest kinds, — Ats5 Herbaceous flowering ants, Ponies and | Said farm has been heretofore improved as a milk farm, SL: ain P Sa nay | Re 
3 e St j prov , i cs | Ist Lambs, : ° | 50 | 5s 
splendid Double Dahlias. Apply to Luther Angier, near Medford Bridge. | S2i2d do _ io! 4 
' > — , . . J divining the - 1 fe is al > > : : . | b 
_ The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, eon-| _N, B. Adjoining the above farm is al wo the tenes | So.{3d do, ‘ : Pte gl 30} 35 
taually improve ag the ndmbers are augmented. ‘These | of acres of stinvar Jand, which NATE _ (Dae _— to | Z. Ist Spinuing, eG ‘ts 3} bu 
how comprise nearly 100,( 00—covering compactly about se 7 i har NA AN ADAMS, SQ. | Southern pulled wool 8 £enerally 5 ets. | | ‘ 
2 acres ; 4 Medford, Noy. 26, 1835. tf j iess per Ib, . | / 
All orders left with Giro C. Barrett, who is I rr, it mae —. _—~ —_—-—~ 
hve ‘ ms eat cid MORUS MULTICAULIS. ' 


ais Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse ani Reposi- | PROY Isio N MAR KET 
’ > r ° . . . 7 , : ° _ e . | 4 a c “ ° 
tory, Nos. 5] § 52, North Market Street, will be in lik» _man- JOSEPH DAY ENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for | i ; 
' trculy attended !o-—Catalogues gratis, on application. sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul: | is , RETAIL PRICKs, 
| berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at AMS, northern, . pouud, 12] 42 





| © | 
ac Urs eevee $5 | Suffield, C1., 16 miles north of Hartford, oze mile from the | southern, and western, | i iz 
. ws . |river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according | PorK, whole bogs, ° ° ‘ie 7 8 
A VALUABLE F ARM FOR RENT, . he ee > : j| Povnrry, . . ; “< .1..904. a6 
. 10 size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated : ; | aol 2 

Tar Farm lately occupied by Doct. Seth Millington, dee d.,/ from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected, Borrer, (tub) . ° ta: i. ae 
®)0ut one mile from the town of St. Charles. The Land jis | Purchasers jj! be furnished with a knowledge of its culture | “ lump . ° Wh aay, 24 27 
"st rate, and in good order for cultivation, There are two and suitable soil. which, if attended to will ensvre it without | Ecas, : 4 , | dozen! 25] 9% 
orchards of choice Variety of fruits, embracing many kinds of protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be | PoTators, ° . bushel | 30 40 
tider and keeping Apples—there are in all about 3000 frat carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part | CIDER, . : barrel | 1 25 17! 

rees; there is also an orchard and hedge of white cage of the country. Orders receiy ed by mail will receive prompt ———= — - 

Tees, 2000 in number, n excellent order for rearing silk attention. Colerain, Oct, 5, 1835 | es "ype +a , 

worms—fit is Proven that this climate is wel] adapted to the Scie cutennpuitistintipeidis: ase. | HOLLIS CELEBRATED HORSE UINIMENT, 
stowing of silk. There are about Sixty acres in these or LUSTRE FLOWER POTS, | For Sprains, Bruises, Wind. Galls, Oid Strains, Suz 
Chards, There are about twenty acres jn good timothy For sale at he Mee England Farmer Office, beautiful Super | Joints, Sweiled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
meadow, about forty acres of excellent pasture adjacent to Suncn. Plawee Pots. 5 | strained in theWacg: sinews, wrung in the withers, hc. ; also 
‘he Mill, and about fifty acres of other land for farming pnp. Seattle ting iy eee SE ee _| for Glandular sw. llings of the throat. 
poses. There is on the farm a valuable Ox Tread Mill, } COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER | The ingredients whieh compose this Prepar:tion have heer 


Which jg capable of grinding 40 or 50 bushels of corn or! cee ; fully selected afi , vears’ and 
: : a ale at ‘office, one comple > se the New Enele {| Caretally selected a ermany years experience, anc are some 
Wheat in a day—the mill will be leased together with ten oxen Fron ena this ofice, one com vege at Of the New Englan 


ih 4 : ofthe most Successful remedies united correctly pro portioned 

bs haar . S ’ Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a.d well bound | ‘ - = aS. J proy . 
Toe ouildings are a capacious dwalling house ; & good barn, mad perfect Prine $3 25 per volume cash. Nov, 95 | and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
am, vvaleakiend ier out ee. — “4 also re = ; igi ; ‘ ___" | complaints; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
am a va “able mine of su erior Stone Coal, capadie of |} —————_____ ie see nme % | article is used, it y Ibe preferre, any or, as it is decid. 
supplying _ vantily—two iano have already ‘ee oi sunk MORUS MULTICAULIS, “dt 7 h ! ete ‘d oe i i om be ae ms e~ dan 
> Iny que y c 3 ne’ a a : : . _ : ‘ae al W: 2 am on ~ 1 eC 1y © best and c¢ ram vt © most convenient article in Use, 
he farm may be leased entire, or divided in such manner as For sale at the Agric tural Warehouse, 51 and bei North N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cram » 
Will best suit tenants, for one year, or term of years, apply at} Market Street, any number of ‘Trees of the Morus Multieausis Numbness, Stiffuess, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 


this office or to J.M. MILLINGTON, Adin’. or Chinese Mulberry, These trees w ere propagated in this | Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 
St Charles, Mi. sept 19 of Seth Millington dee’d, country The Superiority of the loliage of this tree as food | Vrepared and sold by THOM AS HOLLIS. Drugeist and 


for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, | *hemist, No, 30, | 
and is prov. d hevoud a doubt The price for Trees, from 4 | IL? The Pubtie 
to 5 feet high. is 830 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
500 « Yellow, do. single, Trees but 2 or 3 with good roots $25 per hundred Pri ' . 1. op 
: me sigie, ~ OF), ac a 2 . . rice for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 19 cents, ba 
Growth of 1835, for sale by GEO. ¢, BARRETT. - CEORGE ¢ BARRETT. & 5 10 of9 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE CONFESSION. 


There’s somewhat on my breast, father, 
There’s somewhat on my breast ! 
The livelong day I sigh father, 
At night I cannot rest ; 
I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, 
A weary weight oppresseth me — 
This weary weight of wo! 


°Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear ; 

My lands are broad and fair to see, 
My friends are kiod and dear ; 

My kin are real and true, father, 
They mourn to see my grief. 

But oh ! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 
Can give my heart relief ! 


Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
’T is not that she’s unkind ; 
Though busy flatterers swarm around 
I know her constant mind. 
*Tis not her coldness, father, 
That chills my laboring breast — 
It’s that confounded cucumber 
I’ve ate, and can’t digest. 





Drspersi1a.—The Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, contains a description of a patent machine 
for the cure of the Dyspepsia, made by Charles 
Wood, New Bedford, Bristol county, Mass. Jan. 
16. ‘This machine consists of a table or platform, 
upon which the patient is to stand, and where he 
is to take hold of a couple of handles, by which 
he is to work a swinging part of the apparatus 
backward and forward. The swinging part con- 
sists of two vibrating bars, which are attached by 
pivots, one on each side of the table, their upper 
ends being united by a cross bar, forming the 
handles. The weighted lower ends are to rub or 
strike against certain obstructions projecting from 
the table legs, and by this means a sudden jerk 
will be given to the muscles of the arms and chest, 
thus exercising them in such a manner as to re- 
store its tone to the stomach, and of consequence, 
health to the patient, There were in existence 
(adds the Journal) before his patent was obtained, 
several machines adapted to the same purpose, 
which every one had the right, if they had the 
disposition to use, One of them is technically 
known under the name of the wood-axe, another 
of them is denominated a saw, and there is a get 
of them called a maul and wedges. We have 
also heard of the application, in certain country 
places, of what are there known under the names 
of a hoe and a spade, which are said to be very 
good stimulants and tonics. In the use of them, 
withal, it is believed, that the result of the exercise 
is productive of other benefit, besides that accru- 
ing immediately to the patient.—.Van. Ing. 





An Exrract.—There is a close connexion be- 
tween ignorance and vice; and in such a country 
as our own, the connexion is fatal to freedom. 
Knowledge opens sources of pleasure which the 
ignorant can never know —the pursuit of it fills 
up every idle hour, opens to the mind a constant 
source of occupation, wakes up the slumbering 


powers, gives the secret contest victory, and un- 
veils to our astonishment ideal worlds; secures us 
from temptation and sensuality, and exalts us in 
the scale of rational beings. When I pass by the 
grog shop and hear the idle dispute and the ob- 
scene song — when I see the cart rolled along 
filled with intoxicated youth, singing and shouting 
as they go— when I discover the boat sailing 
down the river, where you can discover the influ- 
ence of rum by the noise which it makes —I can 
not help but ask, were .these people taught to 
read? Was there no social library to which they 
could have access? Did they ever know the 
calm satisfaction of taking an improving volume 
by a peaceful fireside? ©, did they ever taste 
the luxury of improving the mind? You hardly 
ever knew the young man that loved his home 
and his book that was vicious. Knowledge is 
often the poor man’s wealth. It is a treasure that 
no thief can steal, no moth por rust can corrupt. 
By this, you turn his cottage to a palace, and you 
give a treasure which is always improving and 
can never be lost. “The poor man,” says Robert 
Hall, “who has gained a taste for good books, 
will, in all likelihood, become thoughtful; and 
when you have given the poor a habit of thinking, 
you have conferred on them a much greater favor 
than by the gift of a large sum of money, since 
you have put in their possession the principle of 
all legitimate prosperity.” 

Nor is it to the poor alone, that this remark ap- 
plics. The rich need occupation, their hearts are 
often like seas, which, stagnant under a breathless 
atmosphere, putrify for the wantofa wave. Em- 
ployment, roused by some noble object, is the se- 
cret of happiness. 





Cognetr’s Hasits.—The late Mr Cobbett in 
his diet was extremely frugal and simple, and fas- 
tidiously regular in his hours, rising with the sun 
or before, and retiring to bed by nine. He used 
to say, “no honest man ought to be up later than 
ten.”’ Two young gentlemen, who attended him 
as secretaries, alternately rose at about three or 
four o’clock in the morning to write while he dic. 
tated, which he usually did while pacing the room 
backwards aud forwards, paying regard to the 
punctuation, parentheses, &c. all in the same 
breath, so that the matter needed uo further cor- 
rection for the press. He would not permit any 
alteration in the domestic arrangements during his 
stay at Landguard, but seemed studious to con- 
form to all existing regulations, good humoredly 
overruling any proposal to consult his ease or 
comfort. The room in which he slept looking 
into the fava, yard, his host expressed a fear that 
he might be disturbed too early iu the morning 
by the noise of the cattle and poultry. Mr Cob- 
bett quashed the objection hy saying, “he were 
but a poor farmer who would allow his live stock 
to be up before him.” 





Apvice.—The Boston Courier wittily winds 
up a critique on Diet and Regimen in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

«“ We advise all persons to abstain from all sorts 
of meat, for it is too fat; from all sorts of liquid, 
because it produces uneasiness in the stomach ; 
from all fruits, because they are acid; from but- 
ter, for it is anarch demon ; from cheese, because 
it is not cheese ; from all spices and dried fruits, 
because they irritate the lining of the bowels; and 





‘nearly overcome by such a God-send. 





from bread, because eating nothing else they may 
eat too much of it, and gluttony will certainly 
produce death. Men will never enjoy health til 
they will learn to live without eating and drink. 


ing.” 





American Gotp Mines.—The following table 
(says the Philadelphia Gazette) exhibits the quan. 
tity of gold brought to the mint in the following 
years, ending on 30th September, but does not 
comprise the quantity sold for the purpose of be. 
ing manufactured without being coined, 


Re «es et ee Cs 
ae ss Se Se 6 eS 17,000 
TO, wo ow we ww we oe ss sl 
1827, ° . . « . . « 2 1 3000 
» 182%, . - © « « « © « 46,000 
TORR, «© «+ «© 2 © tw ew «6 OG 
ks + es ee ee 446,000 
Me, se we eo we ci ew » OO 
1832, . . . « « « « « 678,000 
1833, . . . . . . « 868,000 
1834, . . * a . * . 743,000 
1835, . . « « « « « + 654,000 
$4,168,000 





The North Carolinians have been made happy 
by the discovery that one of their mountains is 
some hundred feet higher thaw any other in the 
United States, notwithstanding the pre-eminence 
heretofore claimed by New Hampshire for the 
White Hills —and the Raleigh Register seems 
The edi- 
tor says, “ had we learned from a less respeetable 
source that the highest mountain in the United 
States was to be found in North Carolina, we 
would not have believed the fact.” 





A man of science can do greater things in his 
closet than a general at the head of an arnay, or 
a despot with the physical force of a nation under 
his control, 


Genius, without good sense, is of little use to 
its owner. Negligence and irregularity render 
the most splendid talents like sharp tools in the 
hands of one who does not know how to use 
them. 
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